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Champlain, the explorer of the Lake Simcoe district. This beautiful statue, designed by Vernon March, 
English sculptor, was erected in Couchiching Beach Park, in celebration of Champlain's expedition 1 
into Ontario. It was unveiled on July Ist, 1925. 
Photograph by the Stewart Studio, Orillia. 








the Aigean Sea have been regarded 

for centuries as a scene of great 
beauty; I know, from having seen them, 
that the Mediterranean coast of France 
and the valleys of the Pyrenees are 
a charm to the enchanted eye; and I 
believe that for those who like that 
kind of thing, there is wild grandeur 
in the Highlands of Scotland, and a 
majestic solitude where the midnight 
sun flashes upon the ice-peaks of 
Alaska. But to my thinking none of 
those will stand comparison with the 
smiling beauty of the waters, shores 
and bays of Lake Simcoe and its sister 
lake, Couchiching. Here the blue of 
the deeper water rivals that of the 
Agean; the sunlight flashes back in 
lighter colour from the sandbar on the 
shoals; the passing clouds of summer 
throw moving shadows as over a ripening 


] UNDERSTAND that the Islands of 








The Lake Simcoe Country 


By StepuHen Leacock 


field, and the mimic gales that play over 
the surface send curling caps of foam 
as white as ever broke under the bow 
of an Aigean galley. 

The A®gean is old. Its islands carry 
the crumbling temples of Homer’s times. 
But everywhere its vegetation has been 
cut and trimmed and gardened by the 
hand of man. Simcoe is far older. Its 
forest outline is still what Champlain 
saw, even then unchanged for un- 
counted centuries. Look down through 
the clear water at the sunken trees that 
lie in the bay south-east of Sibbald’s 
Point. They sank, as others sank 
before them, a hundred years ago; no 
hand of man has ever moved or touched 
them. The unquarried ledges of Georgina 
Island stood as they stand now when 
the Greeks hewed stone from the 
Pentelius to build the Parthenon. 
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St. Thomas Anglican Church at Stanley Bay; built in 1839. 


Lake Simcoe, according to the en- 
cyclopaedias and guide books, is a body 
of water of nearly 300 square miles, 
lying some 60 miles north of Toronto. 
It is roughly circular in shape but with 
a deep prolongation to the south, Cook’s 
Bay, and a nine miles extension to the 
west in Kempenfeldt Bay. As a circle 
it would be about 20 miles in diameter 
but by using the bays a straight line 
can be drawn across its waters for about 
thirty. The Lake drains northward 
into the smaller Lake Couchiching 
(about 11 miles long) with a maximum 
width of three miles. The waters of 
the two then pass down the Severn River, 
among rocks and bush, moving in a 
wide westerly curve, to expand and 
empty into the Georgian Bay. 

This situation means that Lakes 
Simcoe and Couchiching,with the Severn 
running out from them and the Holland 
River running in from the south, form 
a sort of water system that cuts off the 


Western Peninsula of Ontario — the 
Garden of Canada — from the more 
rugged watershed of Lake Ontario and 
the Ottawa. It is one of the minor 
ironies of our history that the most 
beautiful and fertile portion of older 
Canada —this Western Peninsula — was 
settled last. The reason was that the 
“Five Nations” of the Iroquois blocked 
the way. Their occupation of the ter- 
ritory between the Hudson and Lake 
Ontario, and in particular the lodgment 
of the unspeakable Senecas on the 
Niagara River, debarred all transit. 
The ‘Long House”’ of the Five Nations 
has filled a disproportionate place in 
history. They numbered in all perhaps 
20,000 souls. The fact that their situa- 
tion and circumstance balanced the 
English against the French gave them 
an importance like that of the Irish 
in the Gladstonian parliaments. They 
should have been cleaned out like a 
hornet’s nest; as it was, by an accident 
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A Simcoe Country trout stream. 


of history, they kept Upper Canada 
empty till its time came to be British. 
Loyalists may see in this an act of 
providence. 

But these causes kept not only the 
Western Peninsula but the Simcoe 
territory empty; the portage way to the 
west lay by the Ottawa, the French 
River and Mickilimakinac. Champlain 
crossed Lake Simcoe and passed through 
the narrows in 1615; the admirable 
statue in the Orillia Park is there to 
prove the fact. Readers who notice 
(in the illustration) that Champlain is 
wearing spurs, in a land without horses, 
can explain it by the peculiar custom 
of “dressing up” that was common to 
explorers of bygone centuries. Columbus 
decked himself in silk to land on San 
Salvador; Drake among the storms of 
Cape Horn “dressed for dinner” in his 
narrow cabin. Champlain, if he landed 
at Orillia, may well have put on his 
spurs, if only as a prophecy of the coming 
of the East Simcoe Agricultural Society. 


After Champlain no one came, except 
the trailless voyageurs who had neither 
astrolabe nor journal. The priests pre- 
sently set up a mission west of Lake 
Couchiching on the River Wye. The 
Iroquois wiped it out in the fires of 
martyrdom of Fathers Brebeuf and 
Lallemand. After that silence fell. 

It seems strange to think that so 
recently as in the days of the American 
Revolution, when Boston was already 
an old town and Montreal had a century 
and a half behind it, the Lake Simcoe 
country lay empty and untenanted. 
The summer came and went, the autumn 
forests turned to gold and scarlet, the 
winter locked the lake in a great sheet 
of ice, over which swept the blizzards of 
the northern snowstorm — and in all 
this man had no part. Only the rare 
and scattered Indians moved in bark 
canoes, or huddled in winter lodges, 
powerless against nature. It seems 
strange that the occupation of such a 
wonderful heritage should have waited 
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“Eildon Hall," Sutton West, the home of the Sibbald family, dating back to a log house built in the 1820's. 


SS 





“The Narrows” lead from Lake Simcoe to Couchiching. Here Champlain passed in 1615. The old 
bridge in the picture was replaced in 1926. 


Photograph by the Stewart Studio, Orillia. 
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The author's summer residence, ‘Old Brewery Bay’’, Lake Couchiching. 
Photozraph by the Stewart Studio, Orillia. 


A vista towards Lake Couchiching at the summer residence of Mrs. H. T. Shaw, “‘The Old Brewery’. 
Photograph by the Stewart Studio, Orillia. 
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so long. It was in 1876 that I came, or 
was brought, as a child of six to live in 
the township of Georgina on the south 
side of the lake. The old settlers whom 
I remember were men and women who 
had come into an unbroken wilderness. 

The very nomenclature of the district 
shows how recent is its settlement. 
Simcoe was named by Upper Canada’s 
energetic first Lieutenant Governor in 
honour of his father. Cook’s Bay recalls 
the famous Captain Cook who had been 
with Wolfe’s Expedition in Canada 
before his greater exploits. Kempenfeldt 
Bay chronicles the loss. of the Royal 
George (1782) in Portsmouth Harbour 
“with twice four hundred men’’. Geor- 
gina Township honours the memory 
of George III, and Yonge Street and 
the Holland River recall his ministers. 
The Lake has exactly the name it ought 
to have for it was John Graves Simcoe 
who first opened it to the world. Before 
that it had had Indian names, not one 
but several,—Ouentaron, Ashunyong and 
variants,—and a French name, Lac des 





The steamer “‘Otonabie’’ at De Grassi Point, about 1903. 


Claies. Simcoe interpreted the district, 
as he did his whole province, with the 
eyes of a soldier, planning its future 
defence. He must have a highway west 
through his province, Dundas Street,— 
and a road and portage and shipway 
leading to the upper lakes and safe from 
American incursions. Hence the plan 
of Yonge Street, to drive straight from 
the new “York” (Toronto) to the east 
branch of the Holland River; there flat 
boats could go to the main branch, 
where real navigation would begin. The 
Holland winds through a_nine-mile 
marsh to Cook’s Bay; thence open 
navigation lies to the head of Kempen- 
feldt Bay where Barrie now stands, and 
connects with a portage way to the 
Nottawasaga and so on to Georgian Bay 
and Lake Huron, and for ever. This 
was Simcoe’s military route, up which 
long ago soldiers dragged a huge anchor 
and muniments of war, for vessels on 
the upper lakes in the War of 1812. 
But the real crown and glory of the route 
was its unexpected by-product, the set- 
tlement of the district. 

When the townships 
were opened settlers 
flocked up Yonge 
Street, they occupied 
the Oak Ridges and 
spread north among 
the pleasant hills and 
valley where New- 
market now is, then 
reached the Holland 
River and so, in flat 
boats and scows, and 
presently in steamers, 
spread around Lake 
Simcoe and through it 
around the bottom end 
of Couchiching. The 
Holland River was the 
base. From there the 
settlers voyaged east 
to the obvious landing 
place at Jackson’s 
Point where deep water 
and natural shelter 
created a harbour. 
Wharfs made of great 
cedar logs were built 
in likely places at 
Jackson’s, at Sibbalds 
Point where even now 
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some traces of the land- 
ing can be seen, and 
in the far corner of 
the Lake at ‘Port 
Bolster’’, that was once 
a “port” but of which 
nothing now remains 
but summer cottages 
and gasoline. This 
reach of country from 
Cook’s Bay to Port 
Bolster, the south 
shore of Lake Simcoe, 
was, and is still, per- 
haps the most beauti- 
ful of all its contours. 
Where Cook’s Bay 
rounds into the open 
Lake is Roche’s Point, 
wooded with marvel- 
lous trees, the lake 
reaching away on two 
sides of it, with Snake 
Island, a surviving 
patrimony of the 
Indians, — lying over 
against it. At the 
centre of the southern 
end is Jackson’s Point 
already mentioned; 
here the land is bold 
and high. Except on 
the clearest day the 
lake reaches on the north to the horizon. 
Originally a cedar forest covered the 
point and the clear water of the lake 
broke on the stones at its foot. East of 
this a mile or so is the Black River 
flowing down from the little village of 
Sutton that once dreamed the year away 
in old world peace, till the motor horn 
and the tourist and the “beverage 
parlour” woke it to life. Sutton was an 
early point of settlement for the district. 
Up the river there came about the year 
1818 a certain Captain Bourchier and 
a Sergeant Comber, having finished their 
war with Napoleon Bonaparte. At the 
point where the Black River drops over 
a waterfall they set up a saw mill and 
this, with a later grist-mill, became a 
nucleus of settlement as Bourchier’s 
Mills, or Sutton. Among others who 
followed Bourchier and Comber was 
Sergeant Cameron who had been with a 
Highland regiment keeping guard over 
Napoleon at St. Helena. 





The Sibbald Memorial Church, Sutton West, built in 1875 by Capt. 
T. Sibbald, R.N., in memory of his mother. 


All the settlements along Lake Simcoe 
had a large infiltration of military and 
navy veterans of what was then called 
the “great war’. A generous country 
gave the officers 1000 acres, the non- 
commissioned officers 200 acres, and the 
soldiers 100; a generous Nature did the 
rest; the forests fell before the axe, and 
the wheat fields spread up the hills. 
Only the great swamps along the rivers 
and creeks maintained, and still main- 
tain, their primeval appearance. 

Most notable of all these southern 
settlements was Eildon Hall, the family 
home of the Sibbalds, dating back to 
a log house built in the 1820’s, and in 
point of beauty unsurpassed. On the 
high ground that here overlooks the lake 
the Sibbald family, some sixty years 
ago, built a beautiful stone church to 
the greater glory of God and in memory 
of their mother. The church, the grave- 
yard and beyond it the sweep of land 
that runs down to Eildon Hall and the 
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lake, with a background of bay and 
island, a forest sunk in the waters,— 
possesses a wistful loneliness that no 
articificial beauty of the landscape 
gardener can emulate or approach. 

The first settlement was by Yonge 
Street and the lake. Then came the 
railroad with navigation by steamer as 
its handmaid. The railway first reached 
Belle Ewart on Cook’s Bay in 1854, 
making it for a time a place of great 
importance, the rail and navigation 
head for the entire district. But the 
railway was carried within a year or 
so to Barrie, which in time was the 
Simcoe metropolis. 

These earlier days were the great days 
of steamboat navigation on Lake Simcoe, 
far eclipsing anything since seen. The 
first steamer, Sir John Colborne, was a 
little boat built in 1832 to run to and 
from Holland Landing around Lake 
Simcoe. Other vessels followed, their 
operation being greatly stimulated by 
the first coming of the railway. The 
supreme effort was represented by the 
J. C. Morrison built at Belle Ewart in 
1854 at a cost of $60,000. She was 
150 feet along the keel with a dining 
saloon and sleeping cabins. She made 
regular trips to Orillia and to Beaverton, 
neither of which as yet had rail connec- 
tion with the outside. Unfortunately 
her career had lasted only three years 
when she caught fire and burnt at Barrie 
wharf. Still remembered by those of 
us who knew the lake half a century ago 
is the Emily May launched in 1861. In 
the hey-day of her career the Emily May 
ran day and night all round the lake and 
carried a double shift of deck hands, two 
stewardesses and, — indispensable in 
those wicked days,— two bar-tenders. 
But in proportion as the railways 
reached direct to all sides and ends of 
the lake the steamboats sank to mere 
“Excursion Steamers’. Then came the 
motor boat and the motor car and gave 
the Simcoe ‘Excursion Steamer’’ its 
coup de grace There is not a single one 
left to-day. The timbers of the Emily 


May lie under water. near Belle Ewart. 
The Enterprise sank in Kempenfeldt Bay 
and even the present writer’s attempt 
to float it as the Mariposa Belle only kept 
it above water for a little time. In the 
grand days of Simcoe navigation there 
were schooners also, or at least two- 
masted sailing vessels, that carried stone 
and lumber and what-all. Now not a 
sail shows on the lake except the skim- 
ming-dish dinghy and the bat-wing 
canoe and such, land birds afraid of 
the water, unsafe ten miles from shore. 
The middle of Lake Simcoe is lonelier, 
quite literally lonelier, than the middle 
of the Atlantic. A few years ago a 
canoe with three people in it was over- 
whelmed in a sudden storm off Big Bay 
Point. Two of the three were drowned; 
the third, a girl, blew out into the Lake 
in the storm and was carried into the 
night in a gale of terrific violence and 
given up for lost. That was on a 
Wednesday; the storm came and went; 
the lake fell calm; on the Saturday morn- 
ing the girl was found staggering to the 
land through the marshes along the 
Brechin shore. She had been on Lake 
Simcoe, unseen, two whole days and 
three nights. Half a century ago such 
a thing could hardly have happened. 

Couchiching contrasts with Simcoe. 
It is a lake of beautiful islands, of 
broken vistas, of sudden and angry 
winds and of soft repentant calm. As 
it goes north its shores turn to rock, 
the smiling farm country is gone and 
with the valley of the Severn begins the 
rugged northland of rock and scrub, of 
bygone pine and shivering birch that 
reaches to the northern sea. The 
Simcoe district in this sense is a sort of 
outpost,— the frontier of the farm 
country in the true sense. Far north of 
it, it is true, two hundred miles north, 
is the much-vaunted Clay Belt, but that 
is more clay than belt. Lake Simcoe 
retains all the peculiar romance that goes 
with the last of anything. It is the 
frontier of the sunshine; beyond it is 
the north. 














The Peace River, as it enters Rocky Mountain Canyon, 14 miles beyond Hudson Hope, B.C. 


Up and Down the Peace 


By Lesure Bett 


E are chugging slowly up the 
W Peace River in a forty-foot 

paddle-wheel steamer, going 
north-west to Hudson Hope, a place 
about 60 miles from Fort St. John in 
British Columbia. We are making little 
better than four knots an hour as the 
current is terrific and the river winds 
and twists so sharply that as we cut 
across it the boat appears to be heading 
straight for the opposite bank, until 
some new stretch of beauty opens out 
beyond a promontory. The south bank 
is a waste of sand and stubble but the 
north is heavily timbered. The green 
of the pointed leaves and patches of 
bare, greyish-brown earth reflected in 
the water give the illusion of a huge 
piece of tapestry worked by some giant. 
It reminds me of the trip up the Irra- 
waddy above Mandalay last year except- 
ing that here there is so little sign of 
human habitation. Since we left Peace 
River town last Saturday (this is 
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Monday) we have not passed a single 
settlement excepting the Ferry Landing. 
At night we tie up close to shore where 
high cliffs rise precipitously and the 
trees appear to grow straight out of the 
water. 

Passengers and crew, we certainly are 
what sociologists would call a _ cross- 
section of society! The Captain, an 
Englishman, has sailed the seven seas 
besides taking part in the gold rush of 
the nineties and serving in Mesopotamia 
during the War. ‘Australia is the only 
country I have n’t been to’”’ he told us. 
We sce little of the engineer, but I 
understand he is like all engineers, a 
Scotsman. The mate, a French half- 
breed not given to much speech, is lying 
on his bunk a few feet from us enjoying 
a detective story, while the steward, an 
asthmatic little Irishman who plays the 
violin in a Prince Rupert Cafe during 
the winter, is washing up after supper. 
Presently he will bring out his fiddle and 
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give us selections from Dvorak’s 
‘Humouresque’ or Brahms’s minuet. 

The only passenger besides myself is 
Miss X, a delightful writer from New 
York out here in search of data for a 
new book. She has been for six years 
with the Grenfell Mission in Labrador 
and we have many interesting talks 
as we sit on our deck chairs wrapped in 
Hudson Bay blankets — with six stripes 

- enjoying the crisp exhilaration of the 
morning air and the changing beauty of 
the scenery. We expect to reach Hud- 
son’s Hope to-morrow where I shall 
leave the ship. Miss X is returning 
to Peace River landing at once.”’ 

Located on the north bank of the 
Peace River, Hudson Hope is at the 
westerly limit of the Peace River Block. 
In the immediate vicinity of Hudson 
Hope there is little agricultural land, 
but the district is rich in furs and has 
promising mineral deposits. The new 
hotel where I spent several days was 
clean and comfortable. 

One morning I went for some distance 
along what is called The Portage towards 
Rocky Mountain Canyon fourteen miles 
beyond Hudson Hope. The trees, poplar 





and birch, rose like a silver rampart 
against the piercing blue of the sky 
while far below the river roared through 
the canyon cut here and there by a 
line of white water where swirling eddies 
tore across jagged rocks. 

Tucked neatly into the cleft of the 
rocks we came upon the little cabin of 
an Englishman who had made his home 
there for nineteen years. He invited us 
in. We found everything as trig and 
trim as a ship’s saloon, the latest 
illustrated papers lying on the tabie and 
all windows well screened against mos- 
quitoes. I was told that this man of 
simple tastes and few wants lived on 
something less than a hundred dollars 
a year, supporting himself during the 
winter by trapping and in the summer 
by fishing. His wood was split and piled 
in readiness for the autumn and below 
on the flat rocks his fishing tackle was 
drying while a friendly sea-gull hovered 
near by. 

Later in the week I went the rest of 
the fourteen miles to the Canyon in a 
car belonging to the telegraph operator. 
I shall not soon forget that drive! In 
the very densest part of the forest we 


A primitive post office in the Battle River district of Alberta. 
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Fetching mail from the river steamer below Hudson Hope, in a boat hewn from a tree trunk by an 
impoverished settler. 


had to pass a team of horses and a 
waggon while in another place a tree 
had fallen right across the trail! Once 
the way was so uneven that the car was 
almost at a right angle to it and no 
gasoline could reach the engine. 

At the Canyon we found a cache of 
supplies built on high piles in order to 
protect its contents from marauding 
bears. 

During the summer months the trap- 
pers and lumbermen eke out existence 
in bad seasons by acting as guides and 
‘packing’ people across the portage. 
We saw one party starting off for a place 
two hundred miles inland where a 
tired Chicago millionaire hoped for a 
time to get away from the stock market, 
the telephone and other cares which 
great wealth brings in its train. The 
party was of course on horseback and 
carried everything they would need for 
a three months’ stay. 


For those with time and money at 
their disposal there is a very fine canoe 
trip through this country from Prince 
George, B.C. via Summit Lake, Crooked 
River and Fort McLeod to Finlay 
Forks and from there down the Peace 
River to Rocky Mountain Canyon, 
across the Portage to Hudson Hope and 
on down the river to Taylor’s Landing. 
The hazards of this arduous and danger- 
ous trip were vividly described to me by a 
returned war veteran who had been guide 
to a party doing the trip the previous 
summer. 

We ate a pic-nic lunch on the rocks 
overlooking the river as it enters the 
canyon, a view which those fortunate 
enough to have seen it can neither 
describe nor forget. The rugged brown 
of the massive cliffs, the green-blue jade 
of the water flecked with creamy white, 
and above it all the piercing blue of 
the August sky on fire with the sun. 
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On a brilliant Sunday afternoon nine 
of us gathered on the shore to pack 
ourselves and our belongings into a 
long narrow boat for the trip down the 
river. Lying on one’s back on a rubber 
mattress in the bottom of the boat and 
gazing up at the cliffs induced a feeling 
of unreality, almost as if the whole 
panorama were a piece of stage setting. 
We made good time, reaching Taylor’s 





A trapper's cache on piles to protect its contents from animal marauders. 


After 
some inquiries I found that a Church 
service was being held at the Flats about 
two miles away where, so I was told, I 
would find a number of Fort Saint 
John people who would be glad to give 
me a lift over the remaining twelve miles 


Landing in about four hours. 


there. I set off rapidly and was soon 
picked up by a passing car and deposited 
in front of the little frame building 
where the serv- 
ice was taking 
place. It seemed 
to have been a 
busy day for all 
concerned and 
the young An- 
glican priest 
who drove me 
back to Fort 
Saint John after 
the service was 
over nearly fell 
asleep at the 
wheel. He 
apologized, ex- 
plaining that he 
had been 
ordained only 
that morning 
and had been 
up since cock- 
crow putting 
some finishing 
touches to the 
grounds round 
the newly built 
Church in Fort 
St. John so as 
to have every- 
thing ready for 
the arrival of 
the Bishop who 
had come up for 
the consecra- 
tion. This quiet, 
unassuming 
young man has 
been doing out- 
standing work 
in the Fort Saint 
John district 
and was des- 
cribed by one 
who knew him 
as “the most 
Christ-like 
man I have ever 
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High 


met’’ 
praise indeed. 
He deposited 


me at Fort 
Saint John just 
as the thunder 


broke over us 
and the floods 
descended. 


Next morning 
I explored the 
Red Cross Nurs- 
ing Station some 
three miles out 
from Fort Saint 
John. I found 
a modern Flor- 
ence Nightin- 
gale in a small 
cottage with 
beds for three 
patients but 
which has, on 
occasion, ac- 
commodated 
nine, the nurse 
herself sleeping 
on the table! 
When things are 
quiet at the out- 
post she does 
district visiting 
and looks after 
the health of 
the school 
children. In 
winter she has 
to travel on 
horseback as 


there are no 
roads. In ad- 
dition to her 


ynrofessional 
duties this 
nurse has helped 
the women to 
organize a 
Women’s Insti- 
tute and has 
aided them in launching a scheme to 
start spinning and weaving as there are 
in that district a certain number of 
sheep. The fine traditions of the Red 
Cross Society are splendidly upheld by 
such as she. 

One suspects her of being the “un- 
named nurse in a Peace River Outpost” 
who figured in an Eastern daily paper 





Tourists from Chicago on the way into the interior for a three months’ rest. A 
pack-horse train from Hudson Hope. 


some months later as having “‘supervised 
the arrival of two babies one winter day, 
set out the same night in 56 below zero 
weather on a twenty mile trip by dog- 
team to bring in a man reported dan- 
gerously ill, and returned with the 
patient six hours later’. 

A new and well-equipped hospital in 
charge of the Roman Catholic Sisters 
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A district nurse sometimes has to use a gas car in 
the Peace River district. 


of Charity has since been opened in 
Fort. Saint John and ‘Florence Night- 
ingale’ has gone to a still more needy 
and inaccessible spot! 

Early next morning I climbed in 
beside the driver in the cabin of the mail 
truck bound for Dawson Creek which 


A TL AN IL ZN 


Our 
track led through thick forest land and 
at one place trees and underbrush were 
being burned out, so we seemed to be 
driving through an avenue of leaping 


was at that time the end of steel. 


flames. I was taken from Dawson 
Creek to Pouce Coupé in a car without 
a fan belt and with no visible means of 
keeping the door closed. It seemed like 
expecting a good deal even of Henry 
Ford but we made it in record time and 
I caught the train for Grande Prairie. 
My outstanding recollection of that 
town is that I paid seventy five cents for 
a bath and that I was shown a score or 
two of the hundred odd varieties of 
wheat at the Government Experimental 
Farm at Beaver Lodge. 

From Grande Prairie I went to 
Grimshaw and Fairview by bus and 
from there due north to Notikiwen in 
the Battle River country. 

I did this trip — seventy miles — in 
the mail truck. We made a_ wide 
detour through the trees in order to 
leave the new school teacher at the scene 
of her future labours in a most isolated 
spot where I could see nothing but a 
post office and store and a great many 
trees! But the driver assured me that 
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The bridge at the town of Peace River. 
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“Freight” going on board a river transport. 


there were plenty of children in that 
district. 

The next stopping place was Dixon- 
ville, thirty miles beyond Grimshaw in 
the White Mud country which takes its 
name from the innocent-looking White 
Mud River. In the spring it causes 
much inconvenience and delay by over- 
flowing its banks and almost obliterating 
the highway. In that area of some six 
hundred square miles’ surrounding 
Dixonville there were then only three 
public schools. The nearest Church 
was twenty miles away and the nearest 
hospital at Peace River town fifty miles 
distant. 

In the autumn of 1931 Dr. Margaret 
Strong settled in Dixonville. She grad- 
uated from Western University, London, 
Ontario, and someone has described her 
as “doctor, deniist, preacher, community 
worker and relief superintendent all 
rolled into one. Within a year she 
helped fifteen babies into the world in 
homes where the mothers would have 
been without medical care’. Under her 
supervision four homesteaders planted 
a community garden where potatoes, 
cabbage, beets and carrots were grown. 
Four others removed and stored the 


produce in the autumn, taking their 
wages in kind. These provisions were 
used for emergency cases through the 
winter. 

Due to Dr. Strong’s initiative a cosy 
log Church was built by the settlers 
while a Church in Eastern Canada 





Typical of the roads the clinic travels in northern 
Alberta. 
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donated stove, organ, pulpit and chairs. 
Dr. Strong herself is the preacher at 
the services held every Sunday morning. 

From Dixonville to Lone Star the 
road has been hewn practically through 
solid rock. At a desolate spot the truck 
drew up in front of the Lone Star 
Post Office. The post-mistress, a buxom 
London woman with decided opinions 
on the subject of ritual, had driven 
beside me from Dixonville. She enter- 
tained me with a torrent of complaint 
regarding certain ‘High Church prac- 
tices’ of which a visiting clergyman had 
been guilty. I tried to soothe her feel- 
ings by pointing out that she had seemed 
to approve of the two Sunday School 
Van workers who had recently visited 
that district, to which she replied :— 

“Yes — but then the Van ladies know 
when to be ’igh and when to be low!” 
To which I had no adequate answer! 

At one place a woman with a baby 
in her arms came out to meet the 
truck. “For my man” she told the 
driver, thrusting an envelope into his 
hand —‘“mind you bring me back one 
from him’’. Her young husband had 
been away working since early summer 
while his wife carried on as best she 
could on the new homestead. 

Someone has said that ““Team work 
is the first necessity in successful home- 
steading. The lone homesteader is like 
a single horse hitched to a double 
waggon. The only pioneer who stuck 


and succeeded was the man whose wife 
made success possible.” 

From Grimshaw to Peace River town 
I travelled by bus passing through some 
of the finest grain-growing country I 
have ever seen. In spite of the depres- 
sion Peace River held a Musical Festival 
that year! Two Edmonton organists 
were invited to judge and one hundred 
children took part in it from practically 
every community between High Prairie 
and Fairview. Peace River school car- 
ried off first honours for school plays, 
while outstanding performances were 
given in choir singing and club songs. 

On the way back to Edmonton I 
stopped off at Lesser Slave Lake where 
the countryside was a blaze of autumnal 
colouring. The lake seemed to be 
encircled by a most delicate network of 
golden foliage picked out with vivid 
brown or bright terra-cotta red and 
the water lay still and cold like an opal. 

In reviewing the experiences and 
impressions of this trip one can fully 
enter into the feelings which prompted 
John Innis to dedicate a series of 
western paintings to “The Brother- 
hood of the Unafraid, the trail-blazers 
and builders of this Dominion who 
made the way straight in the wilderness 
for those who were to follow. That 
which they conquered we have inherited. 
It is the Great North West.” 


7 











“To shepherd safely home his faltering dog team through the 
stifling smother of winter blizzard’’. 





Call of the North 


By Sipney C. EL ts. 


([Ulustrations by the author) 


O his small circle of associates, and 
to a still smaller circle of friends, 
he had always been known as 

Dad. As a very young man his chief 
interest had been centred in the Boy 
Scout Movement, and among themselves 
the youngsters of his group had affec- 
tionately, and indeed instinctively, given 
him the same title. Later on, the passing 
years found him installed before a metal 


working lathe in a great industrial 
centre. There too, his kindly and almost 


benign expression, the keen gray eyes 
peering from beneath the black peak of 
his mechanic’s cap, once more earned 
him the same proud title of affection. 
An omniverous reader, he took an almost 
boyish delight in tales of the great 
northland — not in the type of lurid 
romance which distorts out of all 
semblance the life and people of that 
land of majestic rivers and broad lakes, 
of hill and forest, of ice and snow, but 
in those tales of exploration which 
perpetuate and enshrine the true romance 
of any new country. 


There are those who assume that the 
old, hardy pioneering spirit of the race, 
stifled by the humdrum routine and 
prosaic distractions of present day 
civilization, faded out with the passing 
of the lurching covered wagon. Yet the 
latent spirit of the pioneer still burns as 
strongly as in the days of old. In some 
it may lie buried deeply, in others it 
slumbers lightly. But, stirred by the 
tales of the north country, the old 
roving spirit awakened in Dad’s kindly 
nature. True spiritual descendant of 
the great souls that carried the flag of 
Empire to the shores of the Seven Seas, 
and unrolled the map of a new world, 
stronger and more clearly with the 
passing months and years he heard 
the imperious and compelling call of the 
North. And so it came about that on a 
memorable afternoon, while the whistles 
of a hundred factories and plants 
sounded the end of the day shift, Dad 
threw the strap of his metal lunch box 
over his shoulder for the last time. 
Unobtrusively as he had come, so 
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unobtrusively he faded out of the life 
of the plant and city. He had struck 
his tents — and was on the march. 

Modern civilization is a vast and 
complex system of frontiers, constantly 
advancing, constantly giving back. And 
frontiers spell pioneering. In the van 
of all great social and religious move- 
ments march the pioneers—consequently 
striving. Physicians, research workers, 
engineers, scientists — pioneers in the 
truest sense — are ever faced by 
frontiers to be advanced or held. The 
petty man-made frontiers of states, 
economically and often racially absurd, 
directly or indirectly imposing hardships 
and burdens, are but minor examples. 
But across northern Canada from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, extends still 
another type of frontier — a frontier 
which, though unmapped, is very real. 
It is manned by a sturdy and democratic 
army in which generals and privates 
wear the same uniform — the khaki or 
the blue overalls. And this army is 
ever engaged in a ceaseless struggle to 
push further and further northward the 
frontier of ordered life and settlement. 

Where does this somewhat intangible 
and indefinite frontier lie—this boundary 
which weaves back and forth across the 
latitudes, an irregular seam in the fabric 
of Canadian settlement, this line along 
which the virile North, hardy, aggressive 
and almost reckless, clasps hands with 
the conventional South? Go to any of 
the more northerly towns and cities— 
Edmonton, Prince Albert, The Pas, 
Cochrane — and you are nearing the 
outposts. And there may be seen one 
of the most fascinating human dramas 
of present-day Canadian life. It is a 
drama which finds its foci on those days 
when weekly, bi-weekly or tri-weekly 
trains leave for that most eloquent 
place-name to be found in any railway 
guide — “the end-of-steel”. It was 
among such a jostling, cheerful crowd, 
on the long uneven plank platform of a 
northern railway depot, that Dad found 
himself one May morning. 

The next twenty four hours were 
crowded with new sensations, strange 
reactions. And first of all he explored 
the train itself. A long string of box 


cars and flat cars ended in weather- 
beaten, antiquated day coaches, aristo- 
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cratic sleepers, and the ubiquitous 
freight caboose. Box cars and flat 
cars, like some great departmental 
store on wheels, were loaded to capacity 
with every conceivable requirement of 
a new country. Car after car of live 
buffalo on their way to the grassy 
ranges of the far north; gas boats and 
auxiliary power schooners, resplendent 
in new paint, and consigned to Eskimo 
along the rockbound Arctic coast; drill- 
ing rigs, tractors and construction out- 
fits; great refrigerator cars which would 
soon return south again, packed with 
the choicest whitefish and trout from 
the cold waters of broad lakes hundreds 
of miles beyond end-of-steel. Box cars 
were crammed with every sort of 
merchandise. There were oak tobag- 
gans which would be racked to pieces 
in the pitch holes and against the tree 
trunks of a thousand distant trails; 
radio sets that, from the fartest fast- 
nesses of bleak snow-bound barrens, 
would summon crooners from sun- 
drenched California or prima donnas 
from Covent Garden; gaudy beads and 
tawdry silks that would gleam and 
shimmer for a little on dark-skinned 
beauty beside camp fires of Breed and 
Indian, in sheltered valleys or out in 
“the land of little sticks’’; a grand piano 
that, when reassembled at long last in 
the log cabin of some remote trading 
post, would crown an ambition of long 
years of exile. These and a thousand 
other things would gradually trickle 
away to fish camp and tepee and 
trapper’s shack — and to the uttermost 
ends of the north country: 

The human element proved to be of 
no less absorbing interest. Between the 
free and easy, overall-clad train crew 
and the passengers, and among the 
passengers themselves, there was entire 
absence of formality. Everyone met 
on an equal footing, everyone appeared 
to know everyone else. From con- 
ductor’s van in the rear to baggage car 
far ahead, men and women as though 
at some big family reunion strolled up 
and down the long swaying aisles. 
From remote outposts along far-flung 
Arctic Coast and islands, from the vast 
unmapped hinterland which lies be- 
tween Hudson Bay and Rocky Moun- 
tains, from silent solitudes of great 
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rivers and lakes, for a few hours old 
friends would meet, gossip about past 
and present, and then casually part 
again for years. The fact that one rode 
in sleeping car or day coach indicated 
no social distinction — it merely 
reflected a temporary state of funds, 
the length of one’s visit ‘‘outside’’. In 
the sleeping cars officials of fur-trading 
companies sat cheek by jowl with dark- 
skinned ‘“neestaus,” weather-tanned 
trappers, Assyrian peddlers. At the 
tables in the dining car whites, breeds 
and Indians, Chinamen and Japs, met 
on common ground, gossiped on common 
subjects, spoke a common language — 
the language of the North. 

A rising crescendo and reek of oranges, 
cheap perfume and tobacco, heralded 
the approach to day coaches, crowded 
with native women gaily bedecked in 
native costume, squalling dark-skinned 
babies, Indians and Breeds, bare-footed 
or buckskin-shod, or with wanderers 
from a dozen European countries. And 
everywhere blanket rolls, pack sacks, 
trail gear. Here a stalwart Breed, 
fiddle under chin, swaying to the 
motion of the train, stood madly playing 
that immortal lilting reel, the Red River 
Jig, while fifty pair of energetic feet 
stamped time to 
the irresistible call. 
There, care-free 
French Canadians 
roared out the rich 
harmonies of chan- 
sons of old Quebec. 
And in the pauses, 
from a corner 
where a group of 
returned men Sifechas: 
were gathered to- Ses ane ate 
gether, one heard Sear eos 
the poignant, 
haunting refrain— 
‘There’s a _ long, 
long trail awinding 
into the land of my 
dreams’. Rhythmic 
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narrow confines of the trail that’ gave 
Dad food for thought — for he was 
discovering a new world. Almost from 
the moment when the seventy odd cars 
moved uneasily, jarred violently into 
motion and moved ponderously forward 
— as though hesitating before setting 
out on their long northern journey — a 
striking pageant of the onward march 
of settlement commenced to unfold 
itself before his eyes like some great 
drama of the silver screen. For an hour 
or two, thriving villages and towns, 
tilled fields and substantial farmsteads 
formed a picture of security and comfort. 
But gradually a change became ap- 
parent. The smooth furrows gave place, 
little by little, to newly-broken land 
where long windrows of stumps and logs 
awaited the flames that would sever the 
last link with the forest primeval. 
Newly-broken land gave place to areas 
that had been merely burned over; the 
burned land to virgin forest. Neat, 
orderly railway stations gave way to 
rough open sheds beside the line. Towns 
and villages were replaced by the 
standard group of. general store, black- 
smith shop, log school — with the rough 
bush road winding away and disappear- 
ing among the 
trees. Afterward 
Dad was to learn 
the meaning of 


that bush road. 
He was to know 
that many have 


followed it for the 
first time, full of 
youth and energy 


and hope; that 
with the passing 
years many have 
learned to dread 
its rude signifi- 
eance. Of those 
heroic souls who 


know its rough 
twists and turns, 





tireless click of 
steel wheels on 
steel rails; songs 
of other days — 
and dreams. Roll- 
ing north! 

And there was 
much beyond the 


Tt 


The days of summer gone — the geese fly south. 





what tales of hero- 
ism, of hardship, 
of suffering, what 
stories of joy and of 
broken hearts, of 


triumph and of 
defeat, might be 
told. And ever, 
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With the advent of the summer came the armistice between hunters and hunted. 


like a fine scarlet thread through the 
drab tapestry of the lives of those who 
have followed it “home”’, the shrill ery 
of the woman pioneer, unattended at 
childbirth. For the first generation 
breaks the land and subdues the wilder- 
ness; succeeding generations enjoy the 
fruits. Small wonder that the fibre of 
the one is stronger than that of those 
which follow! 

At places where the train halted, Dad 
saw the people of this New Canada. 
For on that one great day of the week 
they trudged in from far and near, from 
rough log cabin and windowless sod 
hut, French Canadians and Breeds, 
Seotch, English, Irish, and the sons and 
daughters of a dozen European states. 
In the glamour of that hour the dull 
hardship of their lives was for a little 
time forgotten. And ever in the back- 
ground, one saw the trim uniform of a 
solitary member of the Mounted Police 
—symbol of law and order, of justice 
to all, of one law for many people. 

Finally the last traces of settlement 
were left behind. On either hand the 
empty country stretched away to the 
horizon —timberland and scrub, swamp 


and sandy plain, all merging in an 
unending sky-line of pointed northern 
spruce. Long after the landscape had 
been blotted out, Dad peered into the 
night watching the dazzling white beam 
from the labouring locomotive, as it 
picked out the winding right of way 
walled in by unbroken forests. In one 
day he had gone far — and he had 
resolved that he would not become a 
homesteader. 

The weeks immediately following his 
arrival at end-of-steel brought new 
reactions, developed new viewpoints. 
Finally, after careful deliberation, he 
decided to become a trapper and threw 
in his lot with one Bill Miller, a man of 
character, and versed in the lore of trail 
and trap-line. A new chapter had been 
opened. Once more he had chosen a 
new calling — a calling in which new 
conditions constantly arise, in which 
even for the most experienced there is 
always something new to master. He 
learned to jockey a canoe or scow 
through the millrace of tumbling white 
water and tortuous channels; to shepherd 
safely home his faltering dog team 
through the stifling smother of winter 
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The cosy warmth and security of a well chinked cabin. 


blizzard. He acquired subtle cunning 
and a deep insight into the ways of the 
teeming life of forest and stream, and 
its never-ending struggle for existence. 
But never did he overcome his distress 
at witnessing the torture and suffering 
that stalked the far-flung trap line—and 
ended only with the death of the trap’s 
victims. 

The swift-flowing seasons merged in 
swift-flowing years. Preparations made 
in September and October drifted into 
the November and December hunt. 
A brief visit to the nearest trading post 
at Christmas; another two months on 
the trap line; preparations for the 
spring hunt. With the break-up of the 
rivers, disposal of the winter and spring 
catch, and the advent of summer, came 
the armistice between hunters and 
hunted. For a few months forest reces- 
ses ceased to re-echo the axe, the 
rifle, the yelping dog train. And during 
those years the North claimed him for 
her own, and the lure of the North 
entered his soul — a lure that has struck 
the keynote of many a song and story. 
It is a lure based on those primitive 


instincts which most men _ inherit— 
which all normal boys manifest before 
their spirits become cramped and stifled 
by the strait jacket of convention. It is 
a lure based on a desire to live a natural 
life, free from the artificial and ham- 
pering restrictions of the thing called 
“civilization” ;to enjoy health and simple 
comfort through the possession of a 
sufficiency of simple necessities; to over- 
come difficulties at the cost of healthy 
physical weariness. 

Once more the trapping season was 
in full swing. But a change had come 
over Dad; he did not throw himself into 
the work with his old-time energy and 
vigour. The routine of the trap line, 
with its long cold nights spent at the 
makeshift ‘‘outcabins,”’ called for greater 
and greater effort, and more and more 
the heavier work devolved upon Miller. 
On a bitterly cold day in midwinter the 
two men had completed the five day 
circuit of their traps, and, their toboggan 
heavily loaded, had at last headed the 
dogs for the “home” cabin. In a hissing 
gale, fighting through driving snow, 
Dad in the lead relentlessly driving 
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himself on, was breaking the drifted 
trail. The monotonous creak of snow- 
shoes, the droning of wind in spruce 
and jackpine, the panting of parka- 
hooded men and straining dogs, were 
the only sounds. But Dad had reached 
the limit of his endurance. Long before 
the dim snowy outline of the buried roof 
loomed out of the darkness, he was 
compelled to find a place among the 
rigidly frozen raw furs with which the 
toboggan was loaded. 

During the, ensuing weeks and in 
spite of such rough care as Miller could 
give, he gradually became weaker. At 
times he would recover in some degree 
his old strength and spirit, but at the 
end of the “spring hunt” he decided to 
make a long-deferred trip to the city 
and consult a doctor. 

Followed the regular routine — hos- 
pital, X-ray, prescribed treatment. To 
his disappointment he was advised to 
remain in the hospital for a little time. 
But the days slipped into weeks. In 
spite of his return to long-forgotten 
comfort, in spite of the luxury of a 
hospital cot, sun and wind and blue 
sky were calling — were calling! 


And then, crashing climax! In the 
long spotless sunlight-flooded ward of 
the great city hospital, Dad lay with 
closed eyes, drowsily cheerful and con- 
tent. For days he had had no pain and, 
but for weakness due in part to enforced 
inaction, he felt fit and ready for the 
trail. And then, from the vicinity of 
an adjoining bed that had been tem- 
porarily screened off, his keen ear 
detected voices — a specialist and a 
house doctor . . . “Yes, the poor chap 
won’t follow the trail much longer — 
Cancer! No, it’s too late to operate. 
May possibly last a month, may slip 
away almost any time. Tough as 
hickory too — an old bruise no doubt. 
Oh yes, you can let him move about 
a bit; movies if he likes. Strict diet of 
course”. A face peered around the edge 
of the screen — ‘Sleep well, don’t they 
— these fresh-air chaps. Well, I must 
be off”. The voices died away. Louder 
and louder the echo reverberated through 
Dad’s brain —‘‘Cancer — may last a 
month!” 

And then, there swept over him an 
intense and irresistibie longing — a 
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longing such as may come to a soldier 
gasping out his life on some shell-torn 
field, a longing for home, for the 
comfort, the security, the protection of 
a gentle mother’s arms. With Dad the 
longing deepened into resolve, the 
resolve into plans for action. There was 
still time — a month they had said — 
to find his way home, to answer the 
call for the last time! 

A few days later his bed in the 
long, spotless, sunlit ward was empty. 
He had not returned from the movies. 
Those who searched for him had never 
heard the call of the North; they did 
not wire the heavy train that, even then, 
was ponderously climbing the long 
grades and slipping down the winding 
side hills. Once more Dad was rolling 
north! 

His canoe lay near the water’s edge; 
his trail gear in a cabin close by. In a 
short time the strong current had 
carried him beyond the outskirts of the 
straggling settlement and around a bend 
in the river. Rolling north! 

Three days later he saw the old 
familiar blazed tree that marked the 
beginning of his well-beaten trail. Three 
more days easy travel would bring him 
to blankets and supplies and firewood 
at his “head” cabin. With difficulty he 
swung up his light pack and slowly 
climbed the river bank. The final effort 
was too much. It was only after five 
days of weary heart-break that he saw 
the great antlers which, years before, 
he had proudly fixed above the cabin 
door. But he had come home! 


Days followed filled with pain and 
increasing weakness, brief intervals of 
respite. And then one evening he 
wistfully took his little tin bucket, care- 
fully closed the door of his cabin, 
snapped the strong padlock into place, 
and slowly set out for a low sand ridge 
that humped its smooth, bare contour 
above the monotonous level of the great 
swampy plain. As he neared the ridge he 
filled his bucket from a pool. With 
difficulty he climbed the low hill, 
mechanically kindled a tiny fire and 
hung his kettle on a small fire-stick — 
and then, completely exhausted, sub- 
sided against a lone jack-pine. 

The days of summer were gone. The 
long northern twilight of summer months 
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no longer lingered; from east to west 
darkness quickly settled over the for- 
bidding land. A little interval, and 
above the ridge of low hills to the east, 
appeared the aura of the rising moon. 

The fire was quickly dying down. 
Here and there where traces of resin 
still lingered in the pine faggots, little 
spurts of flame arose, flickered a moment 
— and quietly ceased. Silently the 
whitening ash dropped and disintegrated 
into flaky dust. The little black kettle 
on the fire stick ceased to bubble and 
sing. But Dad did not add more fuel — 
his pathetic little pile of broken sticks 
was done. In any event his interest in 
such trivial things as fires had ceased. 
Now his face was peaceful and relaxed. 
In fancy he was far, far away, eagerly 
following the long back trail — the trail 
of the summers and the winters of the 
vanished years. Here he had built with 
clumsy skill his first rude trapper’s cabin 
and, with the blundering of the novice, 
hopefully laid out his first trapline; 
there he had taken his first tortured fox 
from the trap and, as yet unhardened 
to the brutal code of the trapline with 
its sorrows and sufferings, had mended 
the mutilated leg — and set the animal 
free. Here in the numbing cold of a 
winter’s night, his dog team had broken 
through an unsuspected air-hole in the 


ice, and only heroic bravery had averted 
disaster; there, a great bear, but loosely 
held by a trap, had mauled him within 
an inch of his life. Here, with the 
thermometer standing at 40 below, he 
had himself broken through the ice, and, 
his matches wet, had barely reached his 
cabin after stumbling for miles on frost- 
bitten feet; there, the mechanism of his 
rifle jammed as the result of a fall, he 
had helplessly witnessed in fascinated 
awe the grim and supreme tragedy of a 
mighty moose dragged down — still 
fighting desperately — by a pack of 
snarling, famished wolves. 

But somehow the back trail was 
becoming fainter — less easily followed. 
Somehow the scenes of the past were 
becoming less distinct; somehow his 
interest in them was waning. Anyway 
he felt very, very drowsy — and tired. 

Sleepily, dreamily he opened his eyes. 
The fire was quite dead — nothing but 
a heap of cold gray ashes. The little 
battered and smoke-blackened kettle 
had boiled itself quite dry. The moon 
was low in the west. But Dad’s interest 
in camp fires, or in kettles, or in the 
setting moon was over. Quietly he 
folded his hands and slept. He had 
heard and answered the call. He had 
come home! 
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The famous Taj Mahal, Agra, Tomb of Mumtaz Mahal dearly loved wife of Shah Jehan the builder 
of the deserted Pink City. 














The Mystery of the Pink City 


By 


Zoi GRIMSTONE 





A redstone gate in the wall of Fatehpur Sikri. Erected by Akbar to commemorate one of his many 
‘ victories. 


WENTY-FIVE miles from the 

Taj Mahal, the most beautiful 

tomb in the world, stands 
Fatehpur Sikri or (in English) City-of- 
Victory. Built hundreds of years ago 
it was occupied for not more than eight 
or nine years. The reason for its short 
life and swift desertion has never been 
discovered. 

Akbar, greatest of India’s Moghul 
Emperors, was not given to impetuous 
decisions and whimsical actions, other- 
wise this would look like one of those 
mad unreasoning impulses that men in 
power have been known to give way to, 
such as Nero’s burning of Rome. 
Great man and wise ruler, there must 
have been a definite motive which caused 
Akbar to suddenly abandon his magnifi- 
cently erected city on the hill top of 
Sikri. 

Besides having the unique distinction 
of being almost completely built in 
rose pink stone it is one of the few 
large cities of the world to be the work 
of one man. It was one man’s dream 
that brought it to life and it was one 
man’s decision that sounded its death 
knell. 

Ralph Fitch, one of the first English- 
men to visit India, saw Fatehpur 
Sikri at the height of its prosperity and 


power. He recorded his impressions as 
follows — ‘Fatehpur Sikri is the place 
where the Emperor keeps his court 
The Emperor hath in Agra and Fatehpur 
1,000 elephants, 30,000 horses, 1,400 
tame deer, 800 concubines and such 
store of leopards, tigers, buffaloes, cocks 
and hawks that is very strange to see. 
He keepeth a great court. Agra and 
Fatehpur are very great cities, either 
of them much greater than London.”’ 

The guide book that the curious 
tourist delves into finds the evacuation 
laid at the door of an inadequate water 
supply. This is merely supposition. 
There has been no authority either in 
ancient lore or traditional story to 
corroborate this opinion. Indeed until 
a few years ago a large artificial lake 
constructed by Akbar lay at the 
foot of the hill. It contained more than 
sufficient water to supply the needs 
of his city. The present government 
drained it as it was useless and provided 
the breeding ground for millions of 
mosquitoes. 

The old Indian guides haunting the 
ruins in search of fodder in the guise of 
wealthy tourists sniff with scorn at 
the water scarcity explanation. 

The one we employed for our tour, 
when approached for his version, stated 
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Calm, reflecting pools such as this are lovely features of the gardens of the emperors of old. 
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All the ancient Moghul Emperors loved beautiful gardens. This is typical of the sort of pleasance 
with which they surrounded themselves. 
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Women's quarters in the Palace of the Pink City. 


with emphatic decision that Akbar left 
the city on account of a dream in which 
a god appeared to him and commanded 
him to abandon it immediately, as the 
spot was an accursed one. In the 
seventeenth century dreams and por- 
tents were held in a respect that seems 
more than strange to the sceptical 
twentieth century. It is not surprising 
then that, though an advanced thinker 
and no fool in any sense of the word, 
Akbar should accept without reserve 
this interpretation, if such a dream he 
really did have. A suggestion that the 
god might have planned his visit at a 
more convenient time, say before the 
city was built, was treated with scorn 
and contempt by our guide. After 
expectorating a large mouthful of well- 
chewed betel nut in a manner well 
calculated to express his contempt for 
our material minds, he asked us with 
some heat if mere mortals were ever 
in a position to judge the motives and 
actions of the gods. Such impregnable 
faith was obviously not to be shaken 
with cold sceptical reasoning. To 


impress his story on us with indisput- 
able evidence and as a great concession 
he offered to show us the grave of his 


ancestor from whom his facts were 
originally derived. 

The grave lay close to the shrine of 
Saint Salim Chisti, the most famous 
holy man in Akbar’s reign and the 
cause of Akbar’s first visit to what 
was then the village of Sikri. This 
shrine remains to this day an object of 
reverence and pilgrimage. Both grave 
and shrine are inside the great mosque 
built for the devotions of the inmates 
of the palace and fort. The ancestor 
it seems was a noble at the court of 
the Emperor, hence the rare privilege 
of burial beneath the sacred soil of the 
royal mosque. From father to son for 
generations had the tradition of the 
evacuation of Fatehpur Sikri been kept 
green and fresh in memory by the 
family of the guide. He spoke with 
sincere belief; we endeavoured to listen 
with respect. Had he been a few 
degrees cleaner, belief might have entered 
more readily into our doubting souls. 

Another theory, which is held in 
more popularity by the few whites 
living in Agra, says that Akbar was at 
that time without:sons and the Saint, 
Salim Chisti, after consulting the stars 
predicted that residence on that par- 
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A Mahommedan Saint's marble shrine in the Royal Mosque at Fatehpur Sikri. It is surrounded 
by deep pink stone buildings. On the left is a staircase leading to the underground chamber where 
lies the body of the Saint. In the immediate foreground is the empty well. When in use it held water 
for the washing of feet which every good Mahommedan must do before commencing his prayers. 





Marble window screens. Excellent examples of this work are found in the shrines of the Mahommedan 
Saint Salim Christi. 
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The bathing pool in the palace grounds, Fatehpur Sikri. 


ticular hill would produce the longed- 
for heir. It was here some time later 
that Janhangir, father of Shah Jehan, 
builder of the Taj Mahal, was born. 
Owing to the durable nature of the 
pink sandstone, these ruins, _ silent 
monuments to the strength of an 
Emperor's strange decree, are to this 
day in a remarkable state of preserva- 
tion. From the highest point of the 
five-storied palace can be seen the still- 
standing walls surrounding the rows and 
rows of empty streets. Encroaching 
vegetation flourishes among the fallen 
pillars and the rickety walls of what 


was once the sheltered quarters of 
eastern wives and mothers, in the 


marketing booths where raucous-voiced 
merchants held their sales, and in the 
empty temples and mosques. 

There is evidence to show that when 
the Emperor first went to Fatehpur 
Sikri he had every intention of making 
the pink city his permanent home. The 
solidity of the fort and the strong 
palace buildings in their well-preserved 
condition today after hundreds of years 
of extreme heat, violent storms and 
tropical rain and wind, suggest this. 


Akbar, though a Mahommedan, a 
member of the most fanatical religion 
on the earth, with unusual tolerance 
drew around him men of every creed, 
colour and race. Close to his own 
quarters was the house of his favourite 
Poet — a Hindu Brahmin. The walls 
are lavishly carved in Hindu traditional 
style. These carvings on the hard 
stone surface could barely have been 
finished when the word was passed 
round for the quick change-over to Agra. 

If disease had been the cause, even 
though the chroniclers had failed to 
record the matter, an overfull cemetery 
would have suggested the unravelling 
of the mystery. In a climate where 
fevers and other diseases are so common 
as to be treated with indifference even 
in the enlightened year of 1935, it is not 
feasible to suppose that disease awak- 
ened more fear and dread in the none- 
too-clean seventeenth century. 

No battle horde ever appeared at its 
well-fortified gates and no act of God 
rendered the city untenable. 

The mystery remains a mystery and 
it seems probable it will so continue. 














A view over North Adelaide from North Terrace with Government House in the foreground. 


Adelaide - South Australian Capital 


By Reece H. Hacue. 


HERE are many cities in the world 
which are remarkable for their 
natural beauty, others which have 

been rendered charming by artificial 
means; but one of the most outstanding 
examples of a city which combines 
natural beauty with artistic and thought- 
ful planning is that of Adelaide, the 
capital of the State of South Australia 
and, with its 330,000 inhabitants, the 
third largest city in Australasia. 

The first European to sight the shores 
of what is now the State of South 
Australia, was Pieter Nuyts, who, in 
1726, named the off-shore islands of 
St. Peter and St. Francis. The second 
observer was Lieutenant James Grant, 
R.N., who, in 1800, saw and named from 
the sea two mountains, Gambier and 
Schank. 

The virtual discoverer of South 
Australia was, however, Captain Mat- 
thew Flinders R.N., who traversed the 
shores in 1801-2 in H.M.S. “Investi- 


gator’ and named most of its distinctive 
features. Of particular interest to Cana- 
dians is the fact that on board the 
“Investigator” with Flinders was a youth 
named John Franklin, afterwards known 
as Sir John Franklin, the famous Arctic 
explorer, whose history is so closely 
interwoven with that of Canada’s North. 
On April 8, 1802, the ‘‘Investigator’’ 
encountered M.F. “Le Geographe’’— 
Captain Nicolas Baudin — in a coastal 
bay and a friendly conference was held 


between the English and _ French 
explorers. 
It was not until 1836 that South 


Australia was declared a Province under 
the British Crown by Captain John 


Hindmarsh, its first Governor. The 
old gum tree near the ocean, under 
which the interesting ceremony was 


performed, still stands, and is the scene 
of an annual pilgrimage by tens of 
thousands of residents of the State and 
visitors. 
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Elder Park, one of Adelaide's beautiful playgrounds on the banks of the River Torrens. 


In answer to the wish expressed by 
Governor Hindmarsh that the principal 
town or capital of the new province be 
named after the reigning monarch, 
King William IV, or his consort, Queen 
Adelaide, His Majesty expressed the 
desire that it be named Adelaide. This 
was done and the principal street was 
named King William. 

The choice of the site of the capital 
city was made by Colonel William Light, 
the first Surveyor General, and it was 
his selection and the careful designs 
he made that resulted in the erection 
of a city which, after more than 90 years, 
is still regarded as a model of town 
planning. 

The wisdom of Colonel Light’s choice 
has been again and again amply justified 
in the years that have passed, but it 
was the cause of bitter controversy at 
the time,and in the preface of a brief 
journal published in 1839, the founder 
of the city wrote:—‘‘The reasons that 
led me to establish Adelaide where it 
is, I do not expect to be generally 
understood or calmly judged of at 
present. My enemies, however, by dis- 
puting their validity in every particular, 


have done me the good service of 
fixing the whole of the responsibility 
upon me. I am perfectly willing to 
bear it and I leave it to posterity, and 
not to them, to decide whether I am 
entitled to praise or blame.” 

Seventy years later the judgment of 
posterity was delivered through the 
medium of the late Frank T. Bullen, 
noted seaman, traveller and author, who 
wrote in his Advance Australia, ‘‘Ade- 
laide comes easily first in the perfect 
beauty of its situation and arrangement 
and if you miss seeing Adelaide, you 
miss the best Australia has to offer. 
Level it is, certainly, yet not nearly so 
level as it appears from the hills, with 
a lavish width of roadway even in what 
would in other places be mean streets, 
and beyond all the magnificent belt of 
park lands which environ it, set aside 
for the health and enjoyment of its 
citizens as long as it shall be a city by 
wise, far-seeing old Colonel Light, bit- 
terly as he was reviled at the time for 
making such a selection of a site for the 
capital of the new colony.” 

When the streets delineated on the 
first plan of Adelaide were to be named, 
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North Terrace is often known as ‘‘Classic Terrace’ on account of its many imposing public buildings. 


the duty was entrusted to a competent 
and influential committee, which intro- 
duced a valuable historical element in 
the performance of its task. 

One unfortunate omission, however, 
was that not a single aboriginal name is 
noticeable in the street nomenclature of 
Adelaide, which is a poor compliment 
to the vanished tribe of natives who 
were the original inhabitants. 

These natives knew the site of 
Adelaide as Tandanya, which students 
of aboriginal terminology describe as 
meaning “The place of the red Kan- 
garoos.”” The red kangaroo appearing 
as a supporter to the Coat of Arms of 
the Corporation of the City of Adelaide 
is, therefore, appropriate. 

A peculiar feature of the original 
natives of Adelaide and vicinity is that 
their language differed widely from that 
of the northern or southern families and 
it is believed that they were of Malayan 
origin, the similarity of the words in 
the two languages being almost complete. 

The State of South Australia covers 
an area of approximately 243,000,000 
acres and is bounded on the north by 
Central Australia, now known as the 


Northern Territory, which until 1911 
was a dependency of the State but was 
then, by mutual agreement between the 
Commonwealth and State Governments, 
taken under Federal control. On the 
south is the Southern Ocean, fringed 
with 2,000 miles of coastline broken by 
many charming bays and two large 
gulfs penetrating far into the interior. 
On the east and west it borders four of 
the five other States of the Common- 
wealth. Within its territory is the 
centre of the Transcontinental Railway 
system and the strength of its geograph- 
ical position is still further emphasized 
by the construction of the Central 
Australian Railway, which is destined 
to ultimately penetrate right through 
the Northern Territory to the Pacific. 

In 1857 the State was granted self 
government and in 1901 entered into 
a Federation with the other States. 

The City of Adelaide itself is divided 
by the River Torrens. The city proper 
is entirely surrounded by a belt of 
parklands which clearly define its bound- 
aries and make an effective dividing 
line between it and the suburbs. Of the 
3,700 acres comprised in the Metro- 
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Adelaide is surrounded with beautiful scenery. 


the city. 


politan area, some 2,000 acres are 
reserved as municipal parks, squares and 
gardens. The distance around the city 
boundary, which is the outskirts of the 
park land system, is nine and a half 
miles. 

Although younger in years and smaller 
in population than either Sydney, the 
capital of New South Wales, or Mel- 
bourne, the capital of Victoria, many 
important innovations have been first 
initiated in the city of Adelaide or the 
State of South Australia. The city was 
first incorporated in 1840 and Adelaide 
is consequently the oldest municipality 
in Australasia. 


The system of 
voting by ballot, 
which is now in 
vogue nearly all 
over the world, 
was first intro- 
duced in Ade- 
laide. The Real 
Property Act of 
1858, which had 
the effect of very 
considerably 
simplifying the 
system of land 
transfer and has 
been taken as a 
pattern of similar 
measures in most 
other parts of the 
civilized __ globe, 
was the result of 
the thought and 
labour of one of 
the early South 
Australian legis- 
lators and cab- 
inet ministers. 
South Australia 
has among its 
statues the first 
Town Planning 
Act in the Com- 
monwealth. 

By the com- 
pletion in 1872 
of a_ telegraph 
line across. the 
continent, from 
Adelaide in the 
South to Port 
Darwin in the 
North, the city 
was the first in Australia to be connected 
by this means with London and thus 
with the rest of the civilized world. 

The State of which Adelaide is the 
‘apital was the first in Australia to grant 
the parliamentary franchise to women, 
an act in that behalf having been passed 
in 1894. The University of Adelaide 
was the first to provide for granting 
degrees to women, as it was the first to 
institute a commercial course. This 
University has a staff of 20 professors 
and 66 lecturers, very fine and com- 
modious buildings, and is recognized 
throughout the Empire as one of the 
premier educational institutions of its 


Water Fall Gully, near 
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kind. The South 
Australian 
School of Mines 
and Industries is 
considered to be 
one of the largest 
and most efficient 
training estab- 
lishments of its 
type yet evolved. 

The Justices 
Association of 
South Australia, 
with headquar- 
ters in Adelaide, 
was created in 
1898, ten years 
before any similar 
body in the 
British Empire. 
The Bombay 
Association was 
the next to- be 
formed in 1908. 

In 1856 the 
first State-owned 
steam railway in 
the Empire be- 
came operative 
between Adelaide 
and its deep 
water port, Port 
Adelaide. Ade- 
laide was the first 
city in the Com- 
monwealth to 
have a complete 
system of tram- 
cars. The original 
system comprised 
horse-drawn ve- 
hicles, which have 
since been replaced by a modern and 
highly efficient electric street car service. 
The perfect sewerage which the city 
enjoys was the first system of deep 
drainage to be established in the Com- 
monwealth. 

Situated in Adelaide or elsewhere in 
South Australia are the largest hard- 
ware, sheet metal, motor body building 
and furniture manufacturing businesses, 
distillery and wine cellars in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The fact that the River Torrens runs 
through the city has afforded oppor- 
tunities for beautification which have 
been fully availed of by the municipal 





The Gorge at Moralta Falls Reserve, Adelaide. 


authorities. Lawns, flower plots, shrubs 
and trees adorn the banks. A weir on 
the western side of the City forms a 
lake in close proximity to the business 
centres and around this lake the City 
Council has made extensive improve- 
ments. Municipal gardens have been 
laid out on each bank and band music 
is frequently discoursed from a rotunda, 
on summer evenings and Sunday after- 
noons, for the entertainment of citizens. 
Boat races are held on the lake and 
boats let out for hire. One of the chief 
events of the summer is the annual 
regatta on the Torrens, when the whole 
river is a blaze of life and colour. A 
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A typical settlement of the Mount Lofty Ranges into which the city of Adelaide gradually rises. 


floating dance palais finds considerable 
favour with local dancers. 

Commendable enterprise has been 
displayed in adding to the natural 
beauty of the capital and a distinguishing 
feature of the numerous parks, terraces 
and squares is the beautiful statuary 
which adorns them. A Cross of Sacrifice 
and Stone of Remembrance erected to 
the memory of the men who fell during 
the Great War, is one of the most 
impressive war memorials in the country, 
and the fine structure of St. Peters 
Cathedral, standing on an eminence 
overlooking the city, forms an imposing 
background to the Cross and Stone. 
The spires of the cathedral are visible 
for many miles in every direction. 

Another striking memorial is that 
erected recently to Captain Sir Ross 
Smith, K.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., A.F.C., a 
South Australian man who led the first 
expedition which flew from England to 
Australia in 1919, and who was killed in 
an aeroplane accident in England a few 
years later. 

King William Street, the main thor- 
oughfare of Adelaide, is 132 feet in width 
and extends for a considerable distance 


into the suburbs. The most picturesque 
road is North Terrace, running at right 
angles from King William Street. 

It is on North Terrace that arrivals 
in the city leave the new railway station, 
which was recently constructed at a 
cost of more than $3,000,000. The 
station overlooks the River Torrens and 
is a particularly fine structure. Adjoin- 
ing it are the Parliament buildings, with 
their attractive architecture and well- 
kept gardens. South Australia has two 
legislative assemblies, an upper and a 
lower house, housed in separate buildings. 

On the corner of King William Street 
and North Terrace stands the residence 
set aside for His Majesty’s represent- 
ative, the Governor of the State. 
Government House is provided with 
spacious grounds in which are many 
rare flowers and uncommon trees. 
Behind it lie municipal gardens running 
down to the river, near which is situated 
the Adelaide Oval, on which important 
football and cricket matches, including 
test matches with the English cricketers, 
are played. 
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A4-'tide's fine railway station with the River Torrens in the foreground. 


Like King William Street, North 
Terrace is a wide thoroughfare, richly 
ornamented with trees, shrubs, lawns 
and statuary. It is often known as the 
“Classic Terrace’’ on account of the 
number of imposing public and educa- 
tional buildings, including the University 
of Adelaide, which have raised the 
literary and artistic culture of South 
Australians to a high level. The School 
of Mines and Industries, Public Library, 
Art Gallery, Botanical Gardens and a 
large exhibition building, used for mass 
meetings and important functions, are 
all located on North Terrace. 

One popular and unique feature of 
Australian life is the annual concert 
of 1,000 voices for which children from 
all the schools are selected and throughly 
trained weeks in advance. The people of 
Adelaide are great music lovers and 
many fine vocal and orchestral concerts 
are held in the local Town Hall and other 
edifices. 

The residents are no exception to the 
people of the remainder of Australia, as 
far as their sporting proclivities are 
concerned, and in addition to several 
race-courses there are numerous golf 


links, football and cricket ovals, la- 
crosse grounds, lawn tennis courts, 
bowling and croquet lawns and other 
places where sporting contests can be 
held, in all the suburbs. Many of these 
are municipally owned and conducted 
and the City Council maintains a corps 
of gardeners and workmen to attend 
the parks and gardens and keep the 
ovals and sporting grounds in the best 
possible condition. 

The City gradually rises into the 
Mount Lofty ranges, from which admi- 
rable panoramic views of Adelaide laid 
out below are visible. At the town of 
Mount Lofty and other small centres, 
there are some of the most picturesque 
homes and gardens in the Common- 
wealth, as will be remembered by any- 
one who has ever passed through them 
by rail or motor car on the way from 
Melbourne to Adelaide. 

At one point in the Mount Lofty 
ranges a park comprising 2000 acres has 
been set aside by the government for the 
recreation and pleasure of the people. 
Other reserves are within easy reach 
of the city and when the summer heat 
sets in the people have the choice. of 
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spending their vacations at a large 
variety of delightful mountain and sea 
resorts. 

While the heat in the summer time is 
occasionally intense, the absolute lack 
of humidity renders it less oppressive, 
and during the greater part of the year 
the climate of Adelaide is exceptionally 
equable. The average mean summer 
temperature over a period of years is 
71.1 and the mean winter temperature 
53.1. 

As the rainfall is usually only slightly 
in excess of 20 inches a year, close 
attention has been paid to the question 
of water conservation and the 24 
impounding reservoirs in the State have 
a total storage capacity of in the 
neighbourhood of 17,000,000,000 gallons. 

The River Murray, Australia’s great- 
est waterway, finds its outlet to the sea 
no great distance from Adelaide and 
during the summer months various 
tours on this stream are arranged by the 
local Government Tourist Bureau. 

There are a number of irrigation settle- 
ments along the South Australian section 
of the River Murray and from them come 
a large quantity of the fresh, dried and 
canned fruits which are exported to 
Canada from the Commonwealth. The 
South Australian Government has set 
aside an Experimental Orchard on the 
River Murray for the purpose of 
scientifically studying problems asso- 
ciated with the cultivation of irrigable 
lands. 

Between Adelaide and the fertile 
wheat fields and cattle ranges to the 
north is the vine growing country, where 
thousands of tons of grapes are harvested 
annually and made into wine. 


As early as 1851 wheat from South 
Australia took the first prize against 
world competition at the Great Exhibi- 
tion of London, and many new varieties 
of wheat have been introduced at the 


experimental farms in the Adelaide 
suburbs. 
Since 1840 the State has produced 


more than _ 1,000,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and the acreage under grain crops 
is continually being increased. South 
Australia has over 7,000,000 sheep and 
some 300,000 cattle. The record pro- 
duction of wine in a single season is 
16,000,000 gallons and closely connected 
with viticulture is the dried fruit 
industry. 

One of the oldest and most effective 
afforestation schemes in the world is in 
existence in the State under discussion. 
As far back as 1870 an afforestation 
policy was inaugurated and has been 
continued until now 6,000 acres of forest 
are being planted annually. There is 
a great dearth of soft woods in all parts 
of Australia and in 1928 South Australia 
imported 75,000,000 super feet of timber. 
In ten years it is estimated that ap- 
proximately half of this quantity will 
be available from the State forests and 
in 20 years it will not be necessary to 
import any soft woods at all. 

“The Queen City of a Garden State”’ 
is probably the most apt description one 
could find for Adelaide and no visitor 
to Australia should fail to spend at 
least a few days in seeing something of 
one of the least heralded but most 
delightful spots in the whole of the vast 
Island Continent. 











A Voyage of Long Ago 
By James De Mitte 
Introduction by Archibald MacMechan 


HOUGH little known to the 

world at large, and even to our 

professed critics and historians 
of Canadian literature, the late James 
De Mille was a man of rare ability and 
attainments. Born a New  Bruns- 
wicker, he received most of his educa- 
tion at Brown University, and he was 
one of the first Canadian scholars to 
enjoy the advantages of foreign travel. 
With an elder brother he spent a year 
and a half in Europe when he was a 


boy of sixteen. He was professor of 
Classics at Acadia and afterwards 
professor of History and Rhetoric at 
Dalhousie College. He wrote some 
thirty books, novels and tales for 
boys, before he died in 1880 at the 


age of forty-six. 

His interests were many. He was 
a student of modern languages as well 
as the classics, and even of Gaelic, 
Arabic and Sanskrit. Music, hymnology 
and loca! history also engaged his atten- 
tion. He was a successful teacher, con- 
stantly revising his lectures, and spending 
much time in the compilation of a notable 
text-book on rhetoric. His facile and 
prolific authorship 
was a thing apart. 
Most of his novels 
he called pot- 
boilers, and were 
made, like the 
famous razors, to 
sell. They were 
cast in the popular 
moulds of the day, 
and he shook them 
out of his sleeve. 

De Mille had a 
decided bent for the 
comic. His first 
success, ‘‘The 


Dodge Club in 
Italy,”’ was in the 
same vein of 


Philistine travel as 
‘*Innocents 
Abroad.’’ Light 
comedy abounds in 
his stories; he never 
essays tragedy. 





He had a knack of turning off lilting 
nonsense verses and making amusing 
pen-drawings to illustrate them. Many 
unpublished jingles stick in_ the 
memory like the best of Lear’s. At 
Brown he was noted for his burlesque 
speeches and amusing rhymes. He was 
chosen class-poet and the long, elaborate 
squib he composed at graduation was 
illustrated with many drawings. Part 
related to the burial of hated text-books. 
De Mille was a calligraphist. The manu- 
script of his unpublished novel, “The 
Starring Tour of Ashdod Webster,” pre- 
served in Dalhousie College Library, is 
a miracle of penmanship. A note-book of 
lectures on Chemistry and Rhetoric 
compiled while a student at Brown is 
richly decorated in the margins with comic 
shapes — parrots in dresssuits, Turks, 
Chinamen, ancient Romans, ships in full 
sail, a young lady as a pithball, the 
professor of chemistry as an angel with 
wings and holding a piece of apparatus. 
Some are extremely minute. 

With these tastes and aptitudes, it is 
not strange that De Mille should try to 
interest his growing boys in the classics 
by translating part 
of the first Aneid 
for them into 
English prose, and 
make the task of 
learning Latin 
attractive by his 
copious illustra- 
tions. It wasa pleas- 
ant escape from 
pedantry. The 
modern touches, — 
shirt, pipes, tele- 
scope—in the draw- 
ing of the ship- 
wrecked Trojans 
are particularly 
happy. DeMillewas 
a scholar, but this 
little jeu d'esprit 
shows how far re- 
moved he was from 
the popular concep- 
tion of the dryas- 
dust professor. 
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Great Moments in Canadian Exploration 


Under this beading there will be 
ever possible in the language of 


the lives of those who pam ah to the disco 


age =! from time to time a des 
the original narrative—of outsta 


will not follow any chronological or g 


allowed to sta 


(ption—where- 
ing events in 
of what is now Canada. They 
apbical order, each incident being 


on its own feet and tell its own story. 


I. Mackenzie at the Pacific 


Alexander Mackenzie left Fort Chip- 
ewyan, on Lake Athabaska, in October, 
1792, wintered on Peace River, and in 
May of the following year set out on 
his attempt to reach the Pacific. He 
made his way up the Peace to the forks, 
and up its branch the Parsnip to its 
upper waters. After a difficult portage 
he reached the Fraser, down which he 
paddled to a place since known as 
Alexandria. Finding the navigation too 
difficult, he returned upstream to the 
mouth of the Blackwater, and travelled 
overland to the Bella Coola. On July 
20th he reached the mouth of the river. 
There are no heroics. Mackenzie simply 
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records the fact. “‘At about eight we 
got out of the river, which discharges 
itself by various channels into an arm 
of the sea. The tide was out, and had 
left a large space covered with seaweed. 
The surrounding hills were involved in 
fog.” 

He had accomplished what explorers 
had been attempting for generations — 
the discovery of an overland route to the 
Western Sea. Although his supplies 
were running low, he would not turn 
back until he could fix his position by 
an observation. Continuing his way to 
the west, down one of the channels 

(Continued on page V) 
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Editor’s Note Book 











Our Contributors 


Stephen Leacock always has something 
worth while to say, whether he happens 
to be in a serious or a less serious mood. 
The Simcoe Country, of which he writes 
in this number, has been his summer 
home for many years. He knows it 
intimately, and helps those of us who 
have not that privilege to’ understand 
something of the charm of the lake and 
its shore-lands. 

Sidney Ells, of the Geological Survey 
of Canada, has spent much of his life 
in the Far North of Canada, and under- 
stands it not merely as a geologist but 
as one who is peculiarly sensitive to its 
unusual charm. He has the added 
advantage of being able to interpret his 
impressions in both words and pictures. 

Peace River has been described in the 
Journal as a region of extraordinary 
agricultural possibilities; and also as a 
district of prehistoric interest, where 
dinosaurs once had their home. Leslie 
Bell is more concerned with the river 
itself and the people who are making 
their homes along its banks. 

Miss Grimstone, who describes the 
ruined city of Fatehpur Sikri and the 
mystery of its desertion, has spent many 
years in India; and Reece Hague also 
writes from personal knowledge of the 
capital of South Australia. James De 
Mille, whose translation of part of the 
A£neid is reproduced in facsimile, and 
Archibald MacMechan, who wrote the 
introduction, were both closely associated 
with the literary history of Nova Scotia. 


James de Mille 


To-day the eyes of the world are 
turned on Italy, and its thoughts 
revolve anxiously around Mussolini’s 
warlike adventure in Africa, and what 
it may mean, not so much to Italy and 
Abyssinia, as to the League of Nations 
and the peace of Europe. One remembers 
the great days of Rome, and its begin- 
nings far back in the misty past. Wars 
then were taken for granted. It was 
the will of the Gods that men should 


fight. For a time it seemed that we of 
this generation, having lived through 
a terrible experience, had at last been 
convinced of the folly of war, but it 
would appear that we have not yet learned 
our lesson. Thoughtful men are now 
beginning to wonder if the world is 
drifting inevitably toward another and 
even more disastrous conflagration. 

The greatest of Roman poets wrote 
a national epic on the story of Aineas 
the Trojan, who according to popular 
legend became the founder of the 
Roman nation. It is a tale of war in 
the heroic manner, and it is also one 
of stirring adventure. It has survived 
not because it tells of conflict but 
because it happens to be one of the 
world’s greatest poems. It has been 
translated into most of the languages 
of Europe, and into English by Dryden, 
William Morris and others. In the 
library of Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
are preserved a number of the manu- 
scripts of James De Mille, among them 
his translation of a fragment of the 
neid, now published for the first time. 
The accompanying introduction by the 
late Archibald MacMechan was written 
several years ago. Dr. MacMechan, 
who filled the same Chair at Dalhousie 
once occupied by De Mille, had the 
highest opinion of his character as a 
man and his ability as a writer. 


What Becomes of the Rockies? 


The President of the Society, Dr 
Charles Camsell, has, as Deputy 
Minister of Mines, lately completed a 
four-thousand mile flight through parts 
of northwestern Canada of which very 
little has hitherto been known. The 
flight began at Prince Rupert, B.C. and 
ended at Edmonton. 

One of the principal purposes of the 
expedition was, in the language of a 
statement prepared by Dr Camsell for 
the Canadian Press ‘“‘to determine what 
happens to the Rocky Mountains in 
latitude 60 degrees, where the Liard 
river cuts across them. These ranges, 
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Judy Kelly is the strikingly beautiful 
auburn-brunette from Australia whose 
fine work before the camera has quickly 
won for her a large measure of fame. 


Said to have the largest and most lustrous 
eyes in the film-world ... and to 
know how to use them! . . . Miss Kelly 
is young, naive, impulsive and electric. 
She plays her parts with a natural 
enthusiasm that delights both producers 
and audiences, and has even ventured 
into management on her own. 


Here you see her enjoying a Gold 
Flake Cigarette during a moment of 
relaxation on the “‘set’. W.D. & H.O. 
Wills’ Gold Flakes became her favourite 
cigarette in her native Australia, where 
their traditional English quality has made 
Gold Flakes as popular as they are in 
Canada. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS’ 


During the coming season, 
Gaumont - British Pictures 
Cerporation promises Cana- 
dian audiences the greatest 
series of all-star pictures ever 
to come from this famous 
studio. Watch for and be 
sure to see such pictures as 
“ BORN FOR GLORY, ” 
‘* THE THIRTY-NINE 
STEPS,” “THE CLAIR- 

VOYANT.” “THE PASSING 
. OF THE THIRD 
FLOOR BACK,” and 
many others. 












Copyright Photograph 
Courtesy Gaumont-British 
Pictures Corporation. 


Pocket tin of fifty - 55 cents. 


GOLD FLAKE 


CORK TIP OR PLAIN 
CIGARETTES 


A shilling in London—a quarter here. 
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which run up through the United States 
and Canada, seem to die down when 
they strike the Liard river and it has 
always been a question with geographers 
whether they continue north of that 
river and merge with the Mackenzie 
mountains, or whether the Mackenzie 
mountains are a separate range isolated 
from the Rockies. 

“Our observations and airplane photo- 
graphs will show that the Rockies, 
which run as a continuous group of 
ranges from the Southern United States 
through Alberta and British Columbia, 
come down along and strike into the 
plateau country north of Liard river 
where for many miles to the north- 
northwestward few of the rounded 


summits extend above the timber line. 
Two degrees to the northeastward and 
across a relatively low country, the 
Mackenzie mountains spring up as if 
offset from the Rockies and these seem 
to extend northward on a gradually 
broadening belt of mountains which also 


curves westward to cut off the plateau 
country on the north.” 

A more detailed account of this very 
important expedition by Dr Camsell 
probably will be published in a later 
number of the Journal. 


Liard River 


This tributary of the Mackenzie 
River, referred to in Dr Charles 
Camsell’s newspaper statement in con- 
nection with the much-talked-of ‘Trop- 
ical Valley,’ was once and to some 
extent still is a thoroughfare of the fur 
trade. At the mouth of the river, 
where it joins the Mackenzie, stands 
one of the more important posts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, Fort Simpson, 
and farther up Fort Liard, at the 
confluence of Black River with the 
Liard, not far from the point where 
British Columbia, the Yukon and the 
Mackenzie District meet. The Liard 
rises in the Yukon District, south-west 
of Frances Lake, and its branch Frances 
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River, has its source in Finlayson Lake, 
close to the headwaters of the Pelly 
River, a branch of the Yukon. This 
was the route followed by the explorer 
Robert Campbell on his way from the 
Mackenzie to the Yukon in 1842-43. 
The Liard had been previously explored 
by John McLeod in 1834. The Upper 
Liard is_ still largely unexplored. 
There have been unofficial reports from 
time to time of the finding of gold at 
various points on the Liard, but there 
is nothing as yet to indicate that this 
amounts to anything more than the 
slight yield that is found in various Rocky 
Mountain rivers. 


Mackenzie at the Pacific 
(Continued from page 161) 


that led to the open sea, he met with 
three canoes of Indians, who proved 
unfriendly. “One of them in particular 


made me understand, with an air of 
insolence, that a large canoe had lately 
been in this bay, with people in her like 
me, and that one of them had fired on 
him and his friends, and that another 
had struck him on the back with the 
flat part of his sword . . . I do not doubt 
but he well deserved the treatment.” 
These must have been some of Van- 
couver’s men, who were surveying the 
coast shortly before Mackenzie’s arrival. 

His men were becoming alarmed over 
the hostile attitude of the natives and 
constantly urged him to return. Finally 
Mackenzie succeeded in getting an 
observation, and prepared to turn his 
face homeward. “I now mixed up some 
vermillion in melted grease, and in- 
scribed in large characters, on the 
South-East face of the rock on which 
we had slept last night, this brief 
memorial — ‘Alexander Mackenzie, from 
Canada, by land, the twenty-second of 
July, one thousand seven’ hundred and 
ninety-three.”’ 
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The Journal in Africa 


The Editor has lately had two letters 
from members of that famous Order the 
White Fathers, which for years has been 
doing such splendid missionary work in 
Central Africa, as effective as it is 
unassuming and unselfish. One of these 
is in charge of the White Fathers’ 
Central School at Tabora, Tanganika; 
the other, a young Acadian from New 
Brunswick, has just completed his 
studies and preparation at the head- 
quarters of the Order at Carthage, in 
Tunis, and has been admitted to the 
priesthood. The former writes of the 
Journal: “It is very useful to us both 
for Geography and History and also 
from a docurmentary point of view. We 
are trying to push forward education in 
our school and bring it up to a higher 
standard. Our great aim is to form good 
educated Christians who will later have 
an influence on their compatriots.” 
Father Crook explains that the native 
students spend six years at these Central 
Schools, after going through the elemen- 
tary Village Schools. They are then 
eligible for clerkships in Government 
Departments in the Colony, or may 
continue their studies at a College in 
Uganda, where they can prepare them- 
selves for the Cambridge University 
Examinations. Father Fournier, writing 
from Carthage, encloses a note from 
Sir Harold Satow, the British Consul 
General at Tunis, returning two copies 
of the Journal that had been lent to 
him. “I have read them”’ he says “‘with 
much interest. The Journal is certainly 
well got up and well fitted to achieve 
its purpose.” 


Robert Campbell 


Robert Campbell was born in Perth- 
shire in 1808, and entered the service 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1832. 
Two years later he was sent to the 
Mackenzie River District, and for the 
next eighteen years was engaged in 
exploring the upper waters of the 
Liard and Yukon Rivers and establishing 
the fur trade in that remote region. 


He built Fort Dease, on Dease Lake, in 
the extreme northern part of what is 
now British Columbia, in 1838, and 
made his way to the Pacific by way of 
the Stikine River. In 1842 he ascended 
the north branch of the Liard to Lake 
Frances, crossed the height of land and 
reached the head-waters of the Pelly 
River. The following year he made his 
way down to the junction of the Pelly 
and the Lewes Rivers, and five years 
later built Fort Selkirk there, afterwards 
descending the Yukon to the mouth of 
the Porcupine, where Fort Yukon had 
been established by Alexander Hunter 
Murray in 1847. In 1852 Campbell 
made a remarkable journey on snowshoes 
from Fort Simpson, on the Mackenzie, 
to Crow Wing, Minnesota, about three 
thousand miles, of which he left a very 
interesting manuscript account. He 
became a Chief Factor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in 1867, the year of 
Confederation; retired from the Com- 
pany’s service four years later; and died 
in 1894. A rare pamphlet entitled 
Discovery and Exploration of the Youcon 
River describes some of his important 
work in discovery in the far North 
West, and the late George Bryce 
published a Sketch of the Life and 
Discoveries of Robert Campbell. 


Gold in Canada 


So far as is known to-day, gold was 
first discovered in Canada at Chaudiére 
River, in what is now the Province of 
Quebec, in the year 1823. Some years 
afterward deposits were found in Nova 
Scotia. In neither case was the yield 
very considerable. The story then moves 
to the far west. The finding of gold in 
the bars of the Fraser River, British 
Columbia, in 1858, brought a swarm of 
miners from California. Exhausting the 
lower bars, they pushed on up-stream. 
In 1859 rich discoveries were made on 
the Quesnel, a branch of the Fraser; 
others followed. The fame of the new 
goldfields spread over the world, and 
in 1860 the Cariboo gold rush began, 
bringing adventurers from every quarter, 
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by sea and by caravan across the prairies 
and through the mountains. Thirty-six 
years later gold was found on the 
Yukon, and in 1897 the Klondyke gold 
rush began, reaching proportions far 
beyond those of the Cariboo. The 
miners made their way in by the White 
and Chilkoot passes, under conditions 
that were sometimes appalling. Dawson 
City grew out of the gold discoveries, 
and in its early years developed the 
characteristics of a wild frontier town, 
except that the unruly elements were 
kept in check by a detachment of the 
Mounted Police. Apart from minor 
deposits in various parts of Canada, 
the spectacular discoveries of later 
years were in Northern Ontario and 
Northern Quebec, at such now familiar 
places as Porcupine, Rouyn and Kirk- 
land Lake. Up to the present time the 
total gold production of Canada is 
valued at approximately $1,094,000,000. 
Canada now ranks next to South Africa 
as a producer of gold, and that commodi- 
ty is to-day probably the most important 
item in the list of products of the 
Dominion. 
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SLEEP WARM IN YOUR 
WOODS 2-Star Robe 


_ Surrounding you completely a thick, even, soft, air- 
insulated layer of Everlive down from northern-waterfowl 
—unbelievably light in weight — protects you from the 
outside cold, retains the heat from your body. Body mois- 
ture escapes freely. Ventilation is easy. Inside, a strong flannel 
lining. Outside, a tough, windbreaker, water-repellent 
cover. Sleep warm and snug in tent, cabin, or porch from 
spring to fall in a Woods 2-Star Arctic Down Robe. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 


WOODS MFG. CO., LTD. OTTAWA, ONT. 








TRAVELLERS 
CHEQUES 


Are World Currency 


They may be cashed or 
spent the world over— 
and are the safest and 
most convenient travel funds whether 
travelling by Rail, Ship, Motor or Plane. 


Get them from any Agent of the 
Canadian Pacific and most Banks. 





























YOU’RE AT HOME 
AT THE 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT 


Go1nc To HAMILTON on business or just 
driving through? Either way you'll want 
to stop at Hamilton's famous Royal Con- 
naught Hotel. You'll understand why the 
Royal Connaught is so popular with local 
luncheon clubs as well as visitors, when 
you've tried the excellent 65¢, 85¢ or $1 
lunches. Full-course dinners $1.25. 
NEW LOW RATES 

Single with bath $2.50-$3 -$3.50-$4 
Double Bed with bath $4.50-$5-$5.50-$6 
Twin Beds with bath $5 -$6-$7 -$8 
Make your home at the Royal Connaught 
the traditional host of Hamilton. 


Vernon G. Carpy Vice-President 
Witrrep A. Sreap Resident Manager 


™ Royal 


Connaught 


HOTEL 





Vil 
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AN EDUCATIONAL GLOBE 


Ideal for Schools 
and Libraries 


Demonstrates Seasonal Changes 


This new Sun Ray and Season Indicator Globe 
shows, day by day, for the entire year, just 
how the sun's rays strike the earth, and by 
means of a key on the base, explains the 
resulting changes and prog ion of 


All metal mounting, base chrome plated. Full 
fixed meridian and sun ray attachment finished 
in chrome, black and gold. The 12 inch de 
luxe ball shows latest spellings, ocean currents; 
sun-fast colours and washable finish. Height 
18 inches; shipping weight 15 lbs. 





Through arrangement with the manufacturers, 
the Canadian Geographical Society is able to 
offer , ite — or _ school and library 


Ta euted €18 50 


Carriace Extra 





Send orders to 
Canadian Geographical 
Society 


Sun Life Building - Montreal 











NEW YORK 


DELMONICO...a name always distinguished 
for excellence ...today one of New York’s 
smart hotels, noted for its appointments, ser- 
vice and famed restaurant. 

For guests from out of town, ideally situ- 
ated for both business and social engagements. 


Single Rooms from $4.00 
Double Rooms from $6.00 
Suites from $8.00 


. 
PARK AVENUE AT S9TH STREET 


GRAY ROCKS INN 


LAURENTIAN MOUNTAINS 
ST. JOVITE, QUE. 


(86 miles north of Montreal) 


One of ap gd . distinctive all year round resorts — A 
beauty in the lovely Laurentian 
Mountai dered even more entrancing by the myriad 
colours of autumn — Every comfort of a Metropolitan 
Hotel, ti t with several cosy, — 
—e s Lakes teem with the 
> ee Moose, Bear, Deer and Partridge are abun ee = 
Private Golf Course - Riding school - Tennis - Our chef 
caters to the most discriminating gourmets. 
September and October are the months for deer, 
moose and partridge hunting in Quebec. Virgin 
territory accessible within 45 minutes of the Inn. 


LOW FALL RATES NOW IN EFFECT 
OPEN THE YEAR ROUND 
Licensed Airport — Canadian Airways Base 


For intoatie, 5 map and complete tariffs, 
write F. EELER. Managing Director. 




















